CHAPTER    IX
SOME THORNY QUESTIONS
1896
E legislation of these years has little more than an antiquarian
X interest, but the Government managed to stir some hornets
nests in its first working session. Within a few weeks party warfare
was raging fiercely over " Tory doles to landlords, farmers and
parsons," Ministers having proposed* to pay half the rates on agri-
cultural land by a grant from the Exchequer, and introduced an
Education Bill which included a grant of half a million in aid of
Voluntary schools, i.e. mainly Church schools.
Then, as frequently in the subsequent years, agriculture was com-
plaining bitterly of its depressed condition, and the Government
defended its proposal to relieve the farmers of their rates as a small
measure of relief for an industry threatened with ruin. Conservative
members thought it too little, Liberals and Radicals denounced it as
a subsidy which would find its way into the pockets of landlords
and be of small benefit to farmers. It was carried after heated debates,
but the Education Bill was less fortunate. That, by abolishing rural
school boards and making committees of the newly-created county
councils superior authorities to urban school boards, contained the
seeds of the measure which Mr. Balfour was to carry six years later.
Opinion was by no means as yet ripe for this change. Noncon-
formists detected in it a deliberate effort to destroy Board schools
in the interests of the Church of England, and especially disliked the
clause in the Bill which provided that even in these schools sectarian
teaching might be given when a certain number of parents desired
it. The Government, they said, were aiding and abetting the clergy
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